CHAPTER  XIIL

THE   GREAT   CONTRACT.

THE opposition which the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical
Courts had raised amongst the judges must have made Salis-
Pariiament kul7 an*ious ^ to the success of the appeal which
summoned. ^e was about to address to the House of Commons,
which was, as he well knew, animated by a still stronger dislike
to those courts. All other means, however, of restoring the
finances to a sound condition having been exhausted, it was
determined to summon Parliament to meet early in 1610.
Unusual precautions were taken to obtain a majority in favour
of the scheme which the Lord Treasurer had in preparation.
Eiectiorsto During the long interval which had passed since the
vacancies. }asj- session several vacancies had occurred. To four,
at least, of the constituencies which had seats at their disposal
Salisbury made applications in favour of nominees of his own.
The answers which he received throw some light upon the
manner in which elections were at that time conducted. The
bailiffs of Eye said that they had already selected a candidate
at the nomination of a neighbouring gentleman, but that .he
had consented to waive his claim, when he heard that a letter
had been received from Salisbury.1 Another of the Treasurer's
letters was sent down to Bossiney. It was carried by the mayor
to a gentleman named Hender, who wrote to Salisbury, telling
him that he had held the nomination for more than twenty
years, but that, on this occasion, he was willing to place it at

1 Bailiffs of Eye to Salisbury, Oct. 16, S. P. Dom. xlviii, 109,